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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH 8TURGE. 
(Continued from page 451.) 

In a report of their mission, printed, but not 
published, on their return, the deputation 
stated that they found. the good feeling pre- 
viously existing among the population towards 
England was changed in the breasts of many 
into one of bitter “animosity. ‘ Exasperation 
and burning indignation’ were the words em- 
ployed to describe to them the feeling that 
prevailed. But they added :— 

‘We must do the persons we examined the 
justice to say that no disposition was shown to 
exaggerate their grievances. The merchants 
did not obtrude their own losses on our no- 
tice, and we ascertained them only by direct 
inquiry. Need it be said that it was evident 
the reputation of our country had suffered 
deeply in the estimation of those simple, 
honest-hearted people, through the lawless 
proceedings of our navy? Formerly, no coun- 
try stood so high in the esteem and affection 
of the Finn; but now, as one of the poor fisher- 
men said to us, “they can’t think of the 
English as before.” The more intelligent, 
of course, made distinctions, as thus ‘“‘ The 
navy is not the nation,” and ‘‘ There are rascals 
in every country,” &. F. Uhden had before 
remarked to us that the printing of 100,000 
copies, by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, of the New Testament, and the Psalms, 
in their own language, had made a deep im- 
pression on the Finnish people; but after the 
ravages committed on the property of unarmed 
and unoffending fishermen and peasants, dur- 
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replied, “ The English who send you the Bible 
are not the same persons as the English who 
carry on the war.”’ 

Before Messrs. Sturge and Harvev quitted the 
courtry a committee was formed at Abo, con- 
sisting of Ferdinand Uhden, Erick Julin, John 
Julin, and a number of other respectable mer- 
chants, who undertook, subject to the approval 
of Count Berg, Governor General of Finland, 
which after some hesitation was obtained, on 
the application of Joseph Sturge, to distribute 
any funds that might be placed at their dis- 
posal for the relief of the poorer sort of persons 
who had suffered during the war. 

It had been the intention of Joseph Sturge 
to proceed from St. Petersburg to the shores of 
the Sea of Azoff, and endeavor there to make 
a similar investigation for the same object. 
His friend Joseph Cooper had undertaken to 
accompany him on that part of the journey, 
and had proceeded as far as Riga with that 
view. But after reaching the capital, the con- 
sideration of the lateness of the season, and 
some uncertainty which then existed, but 
which was afterwards happily removed, as to 
the willingness of the Russian Government to 
allow of the distribution of relief from England, 
determined him to return home direct. 

As the distress of the poor people seemed 
urgent, Joseph Sturge and bis companion at 
once authorized the local committee to expend 
20,000 silver roubles, which, on behalf ofa 
committee to be formed in England, they en- 
gaged to furnish. As soon as they reached 
this country a private appeal was prepared and 
a subscription started, headed by Joseph and 
Charles Sturge with the manificent sum of 1,- 
0002. Their first idea was to appeal only to their 
personal friends, in order out of the funds so 
raised to reimburse some of the poorest of those 
that had been despoiled, and especially to re- 
place boats, nets, and other articles, which not 
only constituted their property, but were their 
means of subsistence. But it soon became ap- 
parent that the failure of the crops and the early 
closing of the navigation, owing to the severity 


ing the war, the ery was, “Can these be the|of the winter 1856-7, coming upon the pre- 
Koglish—our friends?” to which he sometimes ' vious sufferings of the war, would plunge the 
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inhabitants of a considerable part of the Grand 
Duchy into the extremity of distress. The 
committee formed on the return of Messrs. 
Sturge and Harvey determined, therefore, to 
give a wider scope to their applications. Mr. 
Sturge worked indefatigably in promoting this 
object. Eventually a sum of nearly 9,000U. 
was raised, the contributors being principally, 
though by no means exclusively, members of 
the Society of Friends, while the administra- 
tion of the fund was left entirely in the hands 


of that body. This duty they pertormed with’ 


their wonted energy and discretion. With the 
money 80 raised, corn, meal, potatoes, ‘ clothing 
for naked children, seed corn for future har- 
vests, fishing nets, &c., were purchased and dis- 
tributed among the people, the native mer- 
chants and the Lutheran clergy gladly under- 
taking all the details. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this work of Christian charity was 
attended with the happiest effects, not only in 
relieving the distress of the people, but in 
softening their hearts. ‘On behalf of all the 
suffering poor,’ wrote one correspondent, ‘ who 
have received food and clothes out of the 50J. 
received from you for that purpose, I beg to 
return you their most hear‘’felt thanks. “God 
bless the English gentiemen!’”’ has already 
been uttered by many lips.’ ‘We wish,’ said 
another, ‘to express the joy which this sub- 
scription has excited, both amongst us and 
amongst all our friends who have already been 
informed of it, not only on account of the re- 
lief afforded, but also for the sympathy shown 
for our country.” And E. Julin of Abo, 
writing to Mr..Sturge, says, after describing 
the use he had made of the money entrusted to 
him :—‘I shell consider the thought of having 
happened to be the means of accomplishing so 
blessed a work, as a complete compensation. 
I am sure that the feeling of good-will of the 
Finnish nation towards England and English- 
men, that certainly became weakened during 
the war, is now regained, which may be ob- 
served in part by the spirit in which the cer- 
tificates are written.’ The ‘certificates’ re- 
ferred to were a kind of receipt given by those 
to whom aid was granted. And a deputation 
of Friends, consisting of Wilson Sturge (one of 
Joseph Sturge’s nephews) and George Baker, 
who went to Finland in 1857 to visit the places 
to which help had been sent, were able to 
eonclade their report thus :— 

‘We believe it will be gratifying to the 
Committee, and to the subscribers generally, to 
learn that those feelings of hostility and bitter. 
ness towards England on the part of the Finns, 
which were caused by the wanton and unjusti- 
fiable destruction of private property by our 
cruisers during the war, and the reports of 
which had not been exaggerated, are now be- 
ing effectually removed by the knowledge that 
the friendly hand of help from England has 
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been spontaneously and generously extended 
towards them, at a time when Finland was suf- 
fering from famine -and its attendant evils.’ 
And finally Joseph Sturge received through 
the secretary of the Embassy in London, Baron 
Nicolay, the following graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the generous kindness shown by him- 
self and his co-subscribers to the poor Fin- 
landers, from the Emperor of Russia :— 


‘Russian Embassy, London: July 13, 1857. 


‘ Dear Sir.—In the absence of H. E. Count 
Chreptowich, I have been instructed, by com- 
mand of the Emperor, to convey to the sub- 
scribers to the fund which has been raised in 
this country for the purpose of alleviating the 
calamities of famine in Finland, His Imperial 
Majesty’s thanks for their liberal and charitable 
donations. 

‘To you, sir, and your friends, to whose 
generous exertions on behalf of my unfortunate 
countrymen these thanks are especially due, I 
address myself, in the hope that you will kindly 
enable me to fulfil the orders I have received, 
by making known to the numerdus subscribers 
who responded to your appeal! the grateful sense 
His Imperial Majesty entertains of their corr- 
duct. 

‘ Believe me, dear sir, to be yours sincerely, 

‘NICOLAY. 

‘To Joseph Sturge, Esq.’ 


We need not wonder to hear, that when three 
years afterwards tidings of his death reached 
the shores of the Baltic, there were mourning 
and tears in the cottages of Finnish fishermen 
and peasants. Joseph Sturge had tried Christ’s 
method of conquering an enemy, ‘If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
to drink :’ and he had succeeded in winning the 
only victory really worth winning, that which 
‘slays the enmity, and subdues the affections 
of the heart.’ Justly, therefore, did Mr. 
Whittier give to the beautiful poem he wrote 
on hearing of his friend’s mission—and which 
we are very sure our readers will thank us for 
reproducing here—the title of 


THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND. 


Across the frozen marshes 
The winds of autumn blow, 
And the fen-lands of the Wetter 
Are white with early snow. 


*But where the low grey headlands 
Look o’er the Baltic brine, 

A bark is sailing in the track 
Of Englund’s battle-line. 


No wares hath she to barter 
For Bothnia’s fish and grain: 

She saileth not for pleasure, 
She saileth not for gain. 


But still by isle or mainiand 
She drops her anchor down, 
Where’er the British cannon 
Rained fire on tower and town. 
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Out spoke the ancient Amptman, 
At the gate of Helsingfors : 

‘Why comes this ship a spying 
In track of Engiand’s wars ?’ 


‘God bless her,’ said the coast-guard, 
‘God bless the ship, I say ; 

The holy angels trim the sails 
That speed her on her way ! 


‘Where’er she drops her anchor, 
The peasant’s heart is glad : 
Where’er she spreads her parting sail, 
The peasant’s beart is sad. 


‘Each wasted town and hamlet 
She visits to restore: 

To roof the shattered cabin, 
And feed the starving poor. 


‘The sunken boats of fishers, 
The foraged beeves and grain, 
The spoil of flake and storehouse, 
The good ship brings again. 


‘ And so to Finland’s sorrow 
The sweet amend is made, 

As if the healing band of Christ 
Upon her wounds were laid.’ 


Then said the grey old Amptman, 
‘The will of God be done! 

The battle lost by England’s hate 
By England’s love is won! 


‘ We braved the iron tempest, 
That thundered on our shore, 
But when did kindness fail to find 

The key to Finland’s door? 


‘No more from Aland’s ramparts 
Sball warning signal come, 

Nor startled Sweaborg bear again 
The roll of midnight dram. 


‘Beside our fierce black eagle 

The dove of Peace shall rest ; 
And in the mouth of cannon 

The sea-bird make her nest. 
‘For Finiand, looking seawari, 

No coming foe oan scan; 
And the holy bells of Abo 

Shall ring “ Good-will to man!” 
‘Then row thy boat, O fisher! 

in peace ou lake and bay ; 
And thou, young maiden, dance again 

Around the pules of May. 

. 

‘Sit down, old men, together, 

Old wives in quiet spin ; 
Henceforth the Anglo-Saxon 

Is brovher of the Finn!’ 


(To be continued.) 
P. Palmer says,—* It is my opinion that the 
Lord generally calls us to be lights to those 
around us, by a consistent Christian example, 
in just the circle from which he has singled us 
out. ‘ Those of Casar’s household’ were pos- 
sessed of an influence from social causes, to be 
useful to those of the king’s palace, And thus 
God makes use of our moral and social training 
in order to fit us for the place in His temple 
which He designs we should fill. Placed there 
by His own hand, we adorn and beautify it; else- 
where, we deform it, by evident unseemliness.” 


‘| time you gave yourself up to rest. 






































AN AGED SERVANT OF JESUS. 
Extracted from Boardman’s “ Higher Christian Life.’’ 


At eighty his athletic frame had begun to 
tremble under the weight of years, and his 
manly form to stoop a little—strange if it had 
not been so. His infirmity, indeed, was so great 
that his children would no longer willingly con- 
sent to his living apart from them, or following 
his old occupation. “ Father,” they said to 
him, “you have done enough already. It is 
Come, live 
with us. Let us take care of you. Enjoy the 
freedom of all our houses. Go where you 
please, and when you please, and be at home 
wherever you go. All we have is yours. But 
work no more, and live no longer by yourself.” 

This was kind and right. The old man loved 
his children, and was delighted with this evi- 
dence of their affection for him. 

But no; he would not consent to their plan. 
For two years more he remained in his own 
house, and kept up his occupation and his es- 
tablishment in regular routine. 

Meanwhile, however, he visited every family, 
prayed in every house, and talked personally 
with every man, woman and child of a suitable 
age, in a circle of five thousand inhabitants, 
and many were awakened by his words. He es- 
tablished and maintained also a weekly union 
prayer meeting, changed from house to house, 
in a circuit as large as he could extend it. And 
this was the beginning of a revival which em- 
braced all the churches, and almost all the town 
in its blessed sweep. And all this was after he 
was eighty years old, and so infirm that his 
children thought it unsa%& for him to keep up 
his home and live apart from them. 

At eighty-two they prevailed. He was con- 
strained to yield to their affectionate urgency, 
closed his establishment, sold out, and went to 
make his home with his children. Then, in 
another town, some forty miles from his former 
residence, he was thrown into a new field, not of 
rest, as his children had hoped, but of activity 
and usefulness. Looking about him, he saw a. 
population of twenty-five hundred or more, with 
all the usual church privileges, to be sure, though 
without any one, really in the spirit of Jesus, to 
care for their souls. So, in the faith ofan ever- 
present Saviour, he girt about him his coat, put 
on his India rubbers, filled his pockets with 
tracts, refreshed his spirit at the foot of the 
cross, and started out on foot and alone. 
With hisstaff in his hand, trembling with age, 
he went from house to house, here again, as he 
had done before in his former abode, until here 
again he had entered every habitation, and left 
there the impressive solemnity of his affectionate 
warnings and importunate supplications upon 
every soul. 

In this instance he was not permitted to see 
the fruits of his work in a general revival of re- 
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ligion, as in the other. Not, however, because 
it did not occur, but because he was taken home 
to his mansion and to his Master above, before 
the seed, so abundantly sown by his hand, had 
ripened into the harvest. His last visit made, 
his last prayer offered, in the last house of the 
whole, he went home to his daughter’s to rest 
for the night, to enter next day, as he pur- 
posed, upon a course of revisiting such families 
as he thought his service most needed in. 

But his work of going about, like his Master, 
to do good, was done. He lived many weeks, 
but went abroad no more while he lived. It 
was the writer's privilege to see him in his 
room after this, but some time before his death. 
The interview will never be forgotten. The 
bowed and shaking form of the decrepit but 
noble old patriarch made an impression not to 
be effaced by time, or crowded out by the im- 
ages of the multitude since seen thronging the 
thoroughfare of life. But if his form impressed, 
his words were burned in. 

“Ah!” said he, “for twenty years now I 
have thought it would be nothing to die, but 
gain. But.I did not know. My peace was 
made. I had learned also that Jesus was my 
surety and trust for purity and spotlessness as 
well as for pardon. I was ready—all ready, and 
waiting. And I thought that at the word, in 
a moment, when the summons should come, I 
could joyously strike tent and away. Butno; 
I find it very different. Not so easy as I sup- 

osed.” 

“ Ah! how is that, sir? You are not afraid 
to die.” 

“ No, not that! Thank God, not that!” 

“ What then, Sir ?’’s 

“O my brother ! it is not striking tent, as I 
supposed—this dying is not. Itis pulling down 
this old house rather, piece by piece; and as the 
old frame gives way, torn, brace after brace, and 
timber after timber, apart, it is terrible. And 
yet, even in this, thanks be to God, my Saviour 
is with me. He does not forsake me, and His 
grace is sufficient for me. Sometimes the ery 
will rise up, ‘If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.’ Nevertheless, again, always the 
cheerful words, ‘Thy will, not mine, be done,’ 
well up after the others, and all is hushed and 
peaceful.” 

So this venerable man conversed, while I sat 
charmed at his feet. 

Now what was it gave him such a power to 
bring forth fruit in old age ? 

Five thousand people visited after he was 
four-score years old, and twenty five hundred 
more after he was four-score and two! What 
was the power? I asked him. He told me. 
Let his words to me, as wellas I can repeatthem, 
reveal his secret to all. 


“ | was converted young, in the place of my| ° 


birth. For forty years I was a member of the 
church, and a Christian too, asI verily believe, 
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without ever having been the means, so far as I 
know, of the conversion of one soul; and that, 
too, through all the prime and vigor of my youth 
and manhood, from twenty to sixty. Sometimes, 
when I think of it, I am overwhelmed with 
grief and shame. But I knew no better; I 
lived as others in the church; kept up all the 
duties of religion at home and in the church; 
kept the Sabbath, prayed, read my Bible, went 
to the Lord’s table, fasted when fast days were 
appointed, and sometimes when they were not, 
and often enjoyed the communion of the Spirit, 
and the fellowship of Christians, and the adop- 
tion and heirship of a child of God ; the Spirit 
witnessing with my spirit that God was my 
Father ; thankful in prosperity, sustained in 
adversity, and comforted always by a good hope 
of glory ; and yet, as I said, never in all that 
forty years, so far as I know, the means of 
saving one soul.” And here tears stole down 
his furrowed cheeks, the silent witnesses to the 
sincerity of his regrets. 

“ At last, when I was sixty years old, God 
was pleased to visit the people of Utica, where 
I lived, in such power as I had never seen be- 
fore. Hundreds and hundreds were converted 
—some from amongst the most hardened and 
desperate of the people, and others of the most 
moral and regular. There was a great shaking, 
too, amongst Christians. Scores gave up hope; 
concluded they had been deceived, and came 
out and took the position of newly awakened 
sinners, inquiring what they should do to be 
saved. I myself was seized with conviction— 
not that I was not a Christian, but that I wasa 
useless cumberer of the church; a barren fig 
tree in the garden of God; worse, it seemed to 
me, than any unconverted sinner in the world 
Forty years of the prime of my life spent in 
the church and in the nominal service of God, 

_and yet nothing done for the eause ; not one soul 
won to Jesus. Qh, the thought was too bitter 
to bear! Sometimes it seemed as if it wouid 
kill me outright; and when I thought to make 
amends by a life devoted earnestly to doing 
good, then Satan taunted me with the idea that 

\it would be a mockery to offer the decrepit 

per: broken remnant of a misspent life to God, 
and ask him to use me in my old age to save 
others. 

‘But he could not keep me from making the 
offer of myself to the Lord. Now, however, 
the struggle did but just begin; for in my first 
attempt to benefit others, my own heart, or 
rather want of heart, was revealed to me, and 
in the next effort the conviction of my utter 
unfitness was deepened, and so on and on, until 
the weight of my burden was not so much my 
past barrenness, as my present unfitness to do 
anything more than I had done in the past. 

“Then came the temptation to stop and say, 

‘Ab! I am not fit to do anything for God; I 
was not made for it; and if I was, I have lived 
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80 long without using and improving my talent, 
that it has grown rusty, too rusty ever to be 
used.’ Satan, here again often taunted me, 
saying, ‘Too old to change! Fool to think of 
it!” But he did not stop me. My convictions 
were too deep, my burden too great; I could 
not stop. The thought of it was worse than the 
thought of death. And then something whis- 
pered hope to me, and I determined never to 
stop. Then I cried unto God, in my distress, 
to give me His Spirit, and strengthen me for 
His service. But I cannot tell you the hun- 
dredth part of my struggles and troubles. 
Resolutions proved vain, and cries for the Holy 
Spirit no better, until at last, one day, for the 
first time in my life, I saw that the work of 
making my heart right, and keeping it right for 
the work of the Lord, was Christ’s by His own 
presence in the power of the Holy Ghost; not 
mine at all. Christ’s to save, mine to trust and 
to serve. 

“ From that hour I left the Saviour’s work in 
His hands to do, and looking to Him to do it, in 
the fullest confidence that He would; rejoiced 
that it was in such good hands—so trustworthy, 
loving,—and true,—and I was not disappointed. 
From that hour I found it easy to wear the yoke, 
and to bear the cross ; and, to the praise of God’s 
own condescending love be itsaid, He has blessed 
me in His service, and prospered me in the 
work given me todo. Jesus has been with me 
every day now these twenty-two years; and 
every day I have done, in my imperfect way, 
just the work of the day, as my Saviour has 
laid it out for me. And one thing I can tell 
you, my brother, if I have been the instrument 
of good, it has been the Lord with me, and the 
Lord within me who has done it, andnot I. If 
the truth concerning Jesus has been in me, a 
well of water springing up into eternal life, 
and a fountain from which streams of life have 
flowed forth, I have been no more than the 
earthen pitcher which carries the water, or the 
iron pipe which conducts it. The power is of 
God. ‘To God be all the glory. He alone is 
worthy to receive honor, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and He alone shall have it for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

Such was the story of this aged disciple, ten 
times more touching and impressive from his 
trembling lips and sun-lit tear-bedewed face, 
and speaking eyes, than from the cold pen that 
writes it. 

As he ceased, reflections and questions came 
crowding up; buta moment only was left before 
the car-whistle must be obeyed, and the vener- 
able man left to the quiet and peace of solitary 
but blessed waiting for his summons in furn. 

Some word was dropped about it, and the old 
man’s thoughts flew onward and upward. “ Ah, 
yes,” said he, “ this is my depot; I have come 
to it at last. Here I am, and here I wait. How 
long my Father in Heaven only knows ; but not 
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long. The bell will soon ring—the rush and 
roar of the train will soon be heard—the sound 
of invisible pinions. The summons will be 
given. Not in the shrill voice of the steam- 
whistle, but in the voice of angel song, or 
sweeter still, in the voice of Him whose words 
are as the sound of many waters, and as the 
sound of ten thousands of harpers, harping with 
their harps. Ah, I long to hear it; I long to 
see my Redeemer. I long to: be with Him 
where he is, and behold His glory.” 

Oh, what a lustre shone in his face! Within 
myself [ said “Happy, happy, happy man! 
Thou indeed hast found, not the fabled, but the 
true fountain of life! Thou hast stopped and 
drunk of its waters, and eterna) youth is thine !” 

But that which impressed itself most deeply 
of all, was the contrast between the forty years 
of barrenness, the forty best years of his life,— 
from twenty to sixty,—and the twenty-two 
years, the last two, above all, of such noble 
fruitage to God. Forty years without the 
known conversion of one single soul from his 
influence, and the two years after he was eighty, 
hundreds converted. Ah! here was a contrast 
to be pondered well by one like me. 

And the cause of it too. Faith,—the faith 
which accepted the command, “‘ Go ye!” and 
obeyed it. And the faith which accepted also 
the promise in both aspects—the present and 
the future,—Lo, Jam with you always, and Lo, 
thou shalt be with me where I am, to behold my 
glory. His was the faith which gives all and 
takes all, and therefore has al!, and all in 
Christ,—whom having, there is nothing more 
it can ask. 

In pirting with the venerable brother be- 
loved and father revered, one word was dropped 
to try him as to the source of his complacency, 
whether it was in himself or in Christ. May 
it be forgiven if, even in the slightest shade of 
appearance, it was wanting either in sincerity or 
respect. 

Grasping his hand with the warmth of true 
admiration and love, (he returned it with in- 
terest,) I said, ‘‘ Well, father, I must leave you 
to wait here, in your depot, for the celestial 
train, that will take you home to glory, and go 
myself to meet the earthly train that carries me 
back to my field of toil. You are all ready and 
waiting.” This was said in the deepest sin- 
cerity, and the response was, “ Yes, thank 
God, all ready. Ready, and longing for the 
summons.” 

‘You have done so much for the Master and 
His cause, and experienced so much, that you 
will not be ashamed to meet Him, and be 
ushered into the presence of the Father and of 
the holy angels.” 

Looking me earnestly in the face, while a 
shade of sadness and surprise came over the 
brightness of his countenance, he grasped my 
hand, and pressed it more warmly than ever, 
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and then placing it between his two, asif to im- 
press the truth upon me, with a double power, 
he answered :—‘ No! no, my son, not that ! not 
THAT! All I have done is nothing,—all I have 
experienced, nothing. I am nothing. My 
righteousness is as filthy rags—at best no bet- 
ter than the torn, tattered, defiled, cr..ssed, con- 
demned notes of a broken bank. It would be 
an insult to offer it. It would be madness to 
trust to it. No, no,no, my son! Thank God 
I have a better hope. Jesus is mine, and I am 
His, and that is enough. He who has been 
with me through every trial iu life, will be with 
me in death. His grace will suffice. I shall 
not be ashamed to meet Him, for he has bought 
me with his blood, and sealed me by His Spirit. 
And I shall not be ashamed to go into the 
presence of His Father and my Father, for He 
will change me into His own heavenly image 
of spotless glory, and being like Him, I shall 
be like all who are His. Jesus is all in all. 
Good bye—May Jesus go with you, and be 
with you evermore.” 

So we parted. 





LETTER FROM JUDGE BOND. 
Baltimore, January 28, 1865. 

My pear Sir,—I desire to say a word to you 
on asubject which engages my attention, though 
I do it with some hesitation, from fear i shall 
do harm. 

I would not for a moment restrain the abun- 
dant flow of kindly charity toward our colored 
people which does so much credit to the people 
of the Northern States, and_which our acquaint- 
ance with your Association has brought us so 
happily to feel. 

The great cause, however, of immediate 
emancipation is in danger from indiscreet 
friends, and no dread of local distress should 
cause us to hesitate to point out that danger. 

If immediate, uncompensated abolition of 


- slavery, bas brought about ruin, distress, naked- 


ness, destitution and starvation, among the 
blacks of Maryland, every man of common 
sense in Kentucky, Tennessee and other South- 
ern States, will be furnished with an unanswer- 
able argument, why they should not follow our 
example ; and yet one would think from reading 
the papers at the North, and friendly papers, 
too, that such is the case. 

It is not true, however; the immediate free- 
dom of eighty-seven thousand slaves in this 
State has produced no increase of pauperism 
or crime, which is appreciable by any criterion 
by which you can judge it. 

In the large slaveholding counties there was 
an exchange of masters. Husbands joined their 
wives on neighboring farms, and wives their 
husbands atd children, and for a while there 
was a temporary uncertainty about agricultural 
labor; but the inexorable law of supply and 
demand very soon regulated the free colored 
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j population as it does the white laboring classes. 
There was a good deal of brutality among some 
slaveholders in sporadic cases; men and women 
were ill-treated and some of their churches 
burned; but the authorities speedily checked 
what public indignation would certainly have ter- 

| minated in a little while, and the occurrences 
could in no wise be attributed to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves,—but rather to the depravity 
of the population suffering the effects of slavery. 

There must be nearly fifty thousand colored 
people in Baltimore, constituting one-fifth of 
the population. 

There are in the Almshouse of the city, 
eight hundred and forty persons. One hundred 
and sixty-seven of them only are colored people. 


Whole number of persons............se0seee+ 840 
WEIS TOMO 556d. sa catub tees exdeccdd<d stares 325 
Te IRS OUIONOG Sin. ciisins dain con uiacsas seventcondecs 348 
OE NOON voici diichiaeundsacdiavdecousebbectdans 63 
PORNO. NON soc ak oasenstaccvecbescteccusesead 104 


There are at present confined in the City 
Jail, for being drunk and disorderly, disturbing 
the peace, and such misdemeanors, 


WU Obi seeinide ceoccctas ens mevecosiunetss 13 
PNG A OUROR Ge 5.0s sous <incdaccspewensdenenscenns 27 
CONROE IIR is onc cewas cee sesinceckstsncepenssinas 1 
alana WOO ins isis nics vencnccrenscedscevees l 

NE sia siic sve basi reviedésacm ise 42 


And for vagrancy, i. e. under our law walk- 
ing about without visible means of support, 
begging, Xe. 


We NeW. .ccscccsisccescescvsnscsscesecaseceseos 7 
White Women............ccccccccccescescevsscecs 2 
NOBPOOB ccs ssecccsncessosarsccoscocssssenccsoseesss 0 

Total.....0sccccscccescccccvccecs-eccces 9 


It must be recollected, also, that the white 
population enjoys the benefit of numerous side 
drains—if I may so term them,—Houses of 
Refuge, Orphans’ Asylums, Rosines, &c., which 
relieve the Almshouse and Jail of some of 
their inmates, which the colored people are not 
blessed with. 

The whole number of arrests made by the 
police of Baltimore for all causes during the 
week ending January 2!st, were: 


Watt MNOG oid desea hice Gaved dade ddeesensuewns 67 
eR OD cae oicdcctsdensericdeeqnss ee ensi 12 
CON OU shits ddd saciiis dodvdsewsdeseducde 7 
CGISI6E TOMI iii sa icin Scaddrcvetsierccatcsccs 2 

Tih, bdvucdessiostscchewakinct 88 


These statistics, furnished me by authority, 
show that as a class the freed people of Balti- 
more, at least, are not a whit more vicious, idle, 
or destitute than the white- people. 

I fear there is a vicious system of raising 
money among many Associations, which leads 
to the exaggeration of our difficulties, and en- 
dangers the good cause. 

If Emancipation results in such effects where 
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the negroes are so small a part of the popula- good ladies who have this institution in charge, 
tion, the benevolent of the North may well stand and their willing hearts and hands would do 
aghast at the prospect of 4,000,000 freedmen. | more if they could. I would feel proud if any- 
The system [ allude to includes the practice of , thing I could say to your Association, to which 
presenting strong. pictures of physical distress! we are already so much indebted, would bring 
for the sake of immediate effects, in the way of them the comfort of a dollar, to rent a house 
raising funds. These pictures may be perfectly | to shelter the mothers for a night and the 
true in themselves, and vet make a false im-'children for the day, while their parents labor, 
pression in regard to the whole, which is or a garment ‘to clothe the nude persons of 
injurious to the cause. Agents whose sole/such as have enjoyed the benefits of the 


business it is to collect money, and whose per- 
sonal interests are advanced, perhaps, in pro- 
portion to their success, have a strong tempta- 
tion to overstate, or, at least, to make one-sided 
statements. They state facts, but they do this 
in such a way as not primarily to impart infor- 
mation, but to produce a sensation. What may 
be true of a family is predicated of a class, and 
what is the occurrence of a neighborhood is 
held up as the custom of the State ; and instead 
of the constant, steady flow of charity, the prod- 
uct of the genuine philanthropy of a people, 
we have that spasmodic gust, from sensation 
meetings and sentimental philanthropists, which 
leaves every enterprise dependent upon them, 
however worthy, high and dry, the moment 
something more exaggerated, sentimental or 
sensational, directs it in another channel. 
Notwithstanding what I have said to you re- 
specting the condition of freed colored people, 


there are very many instances of great hard- 


ship and want. Numbers of these poor people 
have toiled a lifetime, and yet have nothing 
but freedom. It was necessary, I suppose, in 
the great missionary Christianizing scheme 
which Bishop Hopkins thinks slavery was, to 
keep the subjects of it poor, both in spirit and 
goods, that they might not be worldly-minded, 
but the more readily be induced joyfully to go 
to heaven. 

I trust that what [ bave said on this subject 
will not be misunderstood. I am sure that 
you and your Association will not misunder- 
stand me, for I know your sentiments on this 
subject. You deprecate exaggeration as much 
as we do, whether it be the exaggeration of 
over-statement or the exaggeration—if I may 
use the phrase—of under statement. You will 
join with us, [ am sure, in imploring our 
friends to adopt in this matter the juste milieu. 

We have an Association here which takes 


care of such as come in a destitute condition to | 


the city. It clothes them as far as its means, 
which are very limited, allow, so as to make 
them presentable as domestics, and then finds 
them places of labor. We do not encourage 
any benevolence towards them which does not 
tend to make the colored man feel-his duty and 
capacity to support himself. Whatever can 
educate his mind and equip his body for self- 
care, is in the right direction. Everything 
else tends to lager-houses, idleness, vice. 
There are many sorrowful cries heard by the 


“« divine institution.” 

One poor soul, with six children, for whom 
we found a place, receives seven dollars per 
month, and tendered the Association six, for 

' the board of her children. 

You know dil about our educational prospects 
and schemes, and it is unncessary to write about 
them. Believe me, yours truly, 

Huau L. Bonn. 


THOMAS PUMPHREY TO HIS ELDEST SON. 
lst month 18th, 1847. 

I awoke before it was light this morning, 
| and lying awake some time, thou, my beloved 
son, wast brought to my remembrance under 
a very solemn feeling of religious exercise 
and parental affection, and during the day, in 
and out of meetings, thou hast been remark- 
ably present with me. I have been introduced 
into a lively feeling of sympathy with thee in 
thy present circumstances, and under those 
temptations to which, at thy age, and in the 
situation of an apprentice, surrounded by many 
young persons of considerable variety of dis- 
positions and character, thou art exposed. It 
has felt very endearing to be thus brought into 
feeling with thee, and to be enabled, in the 
fulness of a father’s love, to pour out my 
prayers on thy behalf, with a sense of divine 
acceptance, from the persuasion they were 
mingled with the sweet incense of a Saviour’s 
intercession. Perhaps, my dear boy, thou 
mayst be feeling a somewhat increased pres- 
sure of the enemy’s power; the lust of the 
eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life, 
with some or other of those various beguile- 
ments, with which Satan continually lies in 
wait to deceive. I do not desire for thee 
exemption from temptation, because it is the 
common lot of humanity, and I know it would 
be a vain desire; but I pray for thee that, 
under them, thou mayst utterly distrust thy- 
| self, and lay hold of Him upon whom help 
‘hath been and still is laid. The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower, into which the believing 
soul may flee, and will assuredly be safe. Ido 
not doubt that, in reading this letter, thou 
wilt find it sweet, and, perhaps, strengthening 
to have thy father’s sympathy and prayers; 
| but they are as nothing and vanity compared 
}with the continual sympathy and all-availing 
intercession of that gracious Saviour, who is 
touched with a feeling of all thy infirmities 
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and temptations, and is as able as he is willing 
to succor thee. 

Oh! that thou mayst bow under the mighty 
power of God in the day of thy visitation ; that 
thy heart may be thoroughly changed ; that the 
new birth may be experienced, and a living 
faith be thine, in place of an evil heart of un- 
belief. Do not deceive thyself by thinking 
that a kind, cheerful, amiable disposition, (a 
good meusure of which I am thankful thou 
possesses, ) is a renewed heart ; that disposition 
may exist without it, and may even be made a 
snare of the enemy, and given thee as a reed 
to lean on, instead of the Lord’s rod and staff, 
which alone can truly comfort thee. Therefore 
bow low ; endure the humbling Baptisms of the 
Spirit. Dwell alone and keep silence, having 
thy mouth in the dust; that is, waiting in 
patience and fervency of spirit on the Lord, in 
deep self-abasement; cherish great tender- 
ness of conscience, walking in the light which 
makes manifest, yielding to the voice which 
reproves, and submitting to the Divine hand 
that guides. “Keep thyself pure,” for- the 
true fear of the Lord is clean; be very tender 
of the secret visitations of the Lord’s spirit and 
power, and obey His constraining influences. 
When thou art puzzled either as it regards 
doctrine or practice, wait in patience till light 
makes clear; he that believeth doth not make 
haste; it is not safe to doubt merely because 
we cannot understand. In natural things many 
things are plain to the mature understanding, 
which, in time past, have been incomprehensi- 
ble, and we are still constrained to believe 
much in regard to what we can handle and ex- 
amine, which the most acute philosopher can- 
not at all explain; how much more may we 
not then expect to have slowly to learn, and 
how much in simple faith to receive, in regard 
to those spiritual realities which eye hath not 

seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart conceived ; 
which even the angels desire to look into, and 
which are revealed, and can be only revealed by 
the spirit. Avoid a disputatious, controversial 
spirit ; it is too generally the offspring and the 
sin of pride, so that Christian humility seldom 
flourishes in the atmosphere in which this spirit 
exists. Be careful of the books thou reads, do 
not allow them to be merely harmless, let them 
be directly profitable, either in natural or spirit- 
ual knowledge. 


Thus have I conveyed to thee a little of 
the loving travail of my soul for thee, my be- 
loved George. May God preserve thee by his 


power ; guide thee by His hand; teach thee by 
His spirit, and make thee, for His dear Son’s 
sake, His own through time and eternity, is 
the present prayer of 

Thy tenderly affectionate father, 


THOMAS PUMPHREY. 
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“Call Jesus your Lord in the way of service; 
and He will own Himself to be your God ina 
way of privilege. For there is a connection 
between these—and if you have chosen Him, 
be sure He has chosen you; and if you love 
Him, be assured He has loved you. For the 
one is the consequence, and therefore the evi- 
dence, of the other.” —Jay. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 25, 1865. 


THe FREEDPEOPLE oF MAryLANp.—The 
letter of Hugh L. Bond, the able Judge of the 
Criminal Court of Baltimore city, is copied from 
The Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Bulletin, at the 
suggestion of a friend in Baltimore. No better or 
more reliable statements can be made in answer 
to the many inquiries about the results of eman- 
cipation in Maryland. As this is the pioneer 
State in practical, immediate, uncompensated 
emancipation, it is extremely gratifying that 
the working of its new system of labor can be 
pointed to by the advocates of freedom, with 
full confidence in a successful issue. The 
“ Baltimore Association for the Moral and Kd- 
ucational improvement of the Colored People” 
has already established schools that will in- 
volve a yearly outlay of $20,000 in that city, 
and it is now seeking to extend the system of 
instruction throvghout the State. Several 
schools have already been. organized in the 
country. The statistics furnished by Judge 
Bond are favorable to the morality and indus- 
try of the colored people of Baltimore, and it 
should be constantly borne in mind that the 
destitution and sufferings of the freedpeople in 
Maryland, as elsewhere, are not to be attribu- 
ted to freedom, but belong to their transition 
state, and, in a greater or lesser degree, to the 
war. The sufferings of the poor white refugees 
are described as equal in many places to those 
of the freedpeople. Our friend Wm. F. Mitch- 
ell, writing at Nashville, says: ‘The con- 
trast between them [the freedpeople] and the” 
‘poor white’ refugees is striking. The latter 
are, in comparison, helpless; give the black 
refugee a chance and he will take care of him- 
self.” Confirmatory of this, W. F. M. re- 
marks in another letter: “There is no more 
distress among those who have been free a year, 
than among the same number of poor in Phil- 
adelphia.” Coming from one whose experi- 
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ence and observation entitle his opinion to the 
highest respect, this testimony should encour. 
age the persevering labors of every association 
for the-relief of the freedmen. 


ete 


Marrigp, in Friends’ Meeting, at Pilot Grove, Ver- 
milion county, Ill., on the 8th of 2d month, 1865, 
Etwoop, son of Robert and Martha Lancaster, to 
Puese Ann, daughter of Elihu H. and Eliza J. 
Patten. 


8 


Digp, near Ridge Farm, Ill., on the 17th of the 
11th month, 1864, Mary; wife of Williamson Price, 
aged 59 years, lacking 3 days; a beloved and valued 
member and overseer of Vermilion Mo. Meeting. 


——, in Bedford county, Pa., on the 24th of Ist 
month, 1865, Joserpn Hewitt, in the 73d year of bis 
age; an esteemed member of Dunning Creek Mo. 
Meeting. 





, at Terre Haute, on the 27th of 12th month, 
1863, Evizaseth H. Warmstey, widow of Thomas 
Warmsley, aged 63 years; a member of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, N. Jersey. Recognizing a Father’s 
hand in the various dispensations of a chequered 
life, she was enabled to confide in the guidance of 
Him whom she had proved to be an unslumbering 
Shepherd. When attacked by the short illness 
which preceded her release, she was favored to cling 
closely to her Sxviour and “fear no evil.” And 
although “in ber tongue was the law of kindness,” 
and she was ever “ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate,” she was often deeply humbled under 
a sense of unworthiness,—but Christ being all in all 
to her believing spirit, the promises of God were 
grasped with childlike faith, and looking unto Jesus 
as the Author and Finisher thereof, she resigned 
her numerous family without a murmur, and could 
tell them ‘It is sweet to die.” j 

[ The above notice has been deferred beyond the 
proper time for insertion, in consequence of the 
notes furnished being mislaid. ] 


, on the 34 of 10th month, 1864, Cranissa. 
wife of William Peelle, in the 50th year of her age; 
an elder of Dover Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She 
manifested a religious concern for the support of all 
our Christian testimonies; and, although she had a 
low estimation of self, she endeavored to train up 
her children in the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. It might be said of her, that she was will- 
ing to “go up to the gaps and to make up the 
hedges for the house of Israel to stand in the battle 
in the day of the Lord.” She bore a lingering ill- 
ness of several months with Christian patience, and 
was enabled to give her family much counsel. 





—, at Dover, O., on the 21st of 2d month, 1865, 
Carriz E., daughter of Moses and Elizabeth Fraizer, 
aged 20 years, 2 months and 16 days. During her 
last sickness she evinced much calmness and resig- 
nation, and gave many assurances that ber work 
was done, and that she was prepared to enter into 
those joys that fade not away. 


——, on the 15th of 2d month, 1865, Racasgt, 
wife of Mahlon Pickett, aged 43 years, 1 month and 
6 days. ’ 

And, on the 19th of 2d month, 1865, Saran Ann, 
wife of William Pickett, aged 25 years, 6 months 
and 3 days, both members of Pleasant Hill Monthly 
Meeting, and daughters of John and Sarah Jones. 
During their last sickness, which was quite pro- 
tracted, they were not heard to murmur or complain, 
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and several times expressed that they saw nothing 
in their way, and manifested that they were pa- 
tiently awaiting the Master’s appointed time. 


Diep, at the residence of his uncle, Thomas Pur- 
die, in Smyrna, N. Y., on the Ist of 3d month, 1865, 
of quick consumption, James Purvis, son of Samuel 
and Waity H. Purdie, aged 26 years, 10 months and 
6 days; a member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N.Y. He was much loved by an extensive 
circle of acquaintances, who mourn not his loss as 
those without hope. 


——, on the 5th of 3d month, 1865, Exizasetu 
Butter, wife of John Butler, aged 56 years, 8 
months and 4 days; a member of Upper Springfield 
Montbly Meeting, Ohio. Her illness wes short, and 
of a character that deprived ber of having much 
conversation, yet her sincerely devoted life in the 
cause of her Lord and Master, as manifested for 
many years, by her watchfulness, circumspect walk- 
ing, and pious counsel to her family and others, 
gave abundant evidence that the work of the salva- 
tion of her soul was not neglected, and left to be 
done on a sick bed. 





, on the 23d of 1st month, 1865, in Colum- 

biana county, Ohio, Srpyt Jenkins, widow of Joshua 

Jenkins, in the 87th year of herage. She was gy» 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, where, 

for several years, she had acceptably filled the sta- 

tion of an elder. She had long been quietly and 

patiently waiting for the summons of Him whom 

she had loved and endeavored to serve in humility 

from her youth. For her, death had no sting, and 

the grave no victory. 


, in Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 9th of 9th 
month, 1864, Witt1am Werks, in the 49th year of 
his age; a member of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. 
His last illness was short, and attended with ex- 
treme bodily suffering, but his mind was ¢lear, and 
when it became evident that his recovery was 
doubtful, he remarked that he saw nothing in his 
way, and felt resigned whatever migbt be the ter- 
mination of his disease. On being asked a short 
time before his death, how the prospect appeared 
as he approached the close, he replied, “ peaceful,” 
and remained in a quiet frame of mind till his spirit 
gently passed from earth. 





Horace Bushnell says of dress and society,— 
“These are matters which we commonly put 
even outside the pale of religious concern or 
responsibility. And yet there is much in 
them to fix the soul’s position towards God. 
How perfectly evident is it that one may dress 
for the Holy Spirit and the modest opening of 
the soul to God’s manifestation; or so as to 
quite shut away any possible visitation from 
the divine. In thesame way, society may be ob- 
served, in such a way of sobriety and grandly 
true hospitality, that angels, much more Christ 
and God, will gather to it unawares; or, in 
such a way of ambition, flashiness, and worldly 
assumption, that the Holy Spirit cannot get 
room in it for any smallest dispensation of his 
gracious impulse. I speak not here for any 
sumptuary or morbidly scrupulous restriction. 
I only say there may be enough, in the modes 
of dress and society, to quite settle the matter 
of the soul’s position towards God.” 
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We may add to thg remarks above quoted, 
that the estimated consumption of tobacco in 
Union Springs is less than half the average, 
which is no doubt correct—a large portion of 
its inhabitants being pledged temperance 
people, and not using this weed, so commonly 
a precursor or companion to drinking —NV. Y. 
State League. 


a os 


TOO OLD TO BE USEFUL. 
‘* And moreover, because the Preacher was wise, he 
still taught the people knowledge.’’—Eccue. xii. 9. 

It is true that the aged cannot work in God’s 
vineyard as they used to do, before infirmity, 
or ill health disabled them for active service ; 
but still they are not too old tobe useful. Too 
old to be useful,—such words are a libel upon 
their character—an insult to their capabilities. 

It cannot be, that any Christian is continued 
upon earth, who has not something to do, as 
well as to suffer, for his Master. Look at the 
closing days of the venerable Elliott, the first 
missionary to the American Indians. On the 
day of his death, when in his 80th year, he 
was found teaching the alphabet to an Indian 
child at his bedside. 

Why not rest from your labors? said a 
friend. 

‘ Because,” said the venerable man, “I 
have prayed to God to make me useful in my 
sphere, and he has heard my prayer ; for now that 
I can no longer preach, He leaves me strength 
enough to teach this poor child the alphabet.” 
Eighty years of age, bedridden; who after this 
can plead their inability todo good ?—Life’s 
Evening. 





SPRINGPORT TEMPERANCE UNION. 


“This association, which has existed for many 
years in Union Springs, holds its regular month- 
ly meetings in rotation at the five principal 
places of public worship, and occasionally at 
Friend’s Academy. 

A large meeting was held last evening at the 
latter place, the large lecture Hall being dense- 
ly crowded with several hundred persons in at- 
tendance. The exercises, which lasted two 
hours, consisted in declamations, essays, dia- 
logues, &c., from the students of the Instiu- 
tion. These were mostly original, and many 
of them not only indicated literary ability, but 
showed that the students well understood the 
great subject of Temperance. One of the 
young ladies furnished some striking facts in 
relation to the consumption of tobacco, and its 
deleterious influences. She had ascertained, 
through the store-keepers, that about five 
thousand dollars’ worth of tobacco was con- 
sumed annually by the inhabitants of this small 
Village, containing 1500 inhabitants—a sum 
that would be sufficient in two years, to build 
a fine Union school-house, and afterwards to 
furnish it with an excellent library, pay the 
entire salaries of the teachers, &c., to say 
nothing of the relief it might afford to the poor 
and suffering. : 

Meetings of this character possess several 
important advantages—improving the students 
in their learning, impressing upon their minds 
the great principles of Temperance, and up- 
holding these principles in the community. 
It would be an excellent thing if other Acade- 
mies could adopt this course, and no public ex- 


ercise of the kind could better interest a pub- 
lic audience.” 


We copy the above from the Auburn Daily 
Advertiser of recent date. There is no doubt 
that the estimate of the amount of tobacco 
consumed in Union Springs is a very moderate 
one, notwithstanding the fact that in that 
well-known temperance village there must be 
much Jess than usual, as drinking and tobacco 
mostly go together. It was ascertained many 
years ago that more money was expended in 
New York city for tobacco consumed there, than 
for flour to manufacture its bread. Several care- 
ful examinations show that each inhabitant in 
the Northern States requires about four bushels 
of wheat annually: consequently, for the mil- 
lion in New York city, about four million 
bushels would be required, worth at present 
prices teu million dollars. An equal amount 
in tobacco would be ten millions more. For 
the whole free States, at the same rate, the 
amount would be two hundred millions annually 
for tobacco. Add the amount of whiskey con- 
sumed, with the taxes, pauperism and expenses 
occasioned, and we see what an immense tax 
our free people are voluntarily paying. 
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WHAT SIZED POTATOES ARE BEST TO PLANT. 


George Maw, an English experimenter, has 
made some careful trials of the effect of planting 
seed potatoes of different sizes. He planted in 
rows two feet apart, and one foot in the row. 
In one experiment, twenty potatoes, weighing 
two ounces, and the same number weighing 
four and eight ounces each were tried. 

The yield was as follows :— 

The 20 of 2 oz. each (weighing 2} Ibs.) yielded 21 Ibs. 5} oz. 
o 402, do 5 Ibs.) - 29 Ibs 614 oz. 

do. 8 02. do 10 Ibs.) e 35 Ibs 34 oz. 

Extending these results to an acre, shows, 
after deducting the weight of the seed, that there 
is a gain of 5069 pounds in using the 4 oz. in 
preference to the 2 oz. sets, and in using 8 oz. 
sets the gain over the 2 oz. was 6,942 pounds. 
Experiments with the above different sorts 
show even a larger gain than this, from using 
large seed. George Maw is of opinion that the 
use of large sets produces larger potatoes, and 
believes that not only the quantity, but the 
quality of the crop may be improved by always 
planting the largest and best, and that the 
potato-producing power of land may be in- 
creased one-third by using large seed. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


“ Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of 


the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 

* * Then understood they how that he bade 
them not beware of the leaven of bread, but of the 
doctrine of the Pharisees and Sadducees.”—Matt. 


xvi. 6-12. 

The appearance of the Lord Jesus among 
the inhabitants of Palestine suggested many 
new lessons to them, some of which were, at 
first, hard to understand, and when understood 
were hard to accept as essential to true disciple- 
ship under him. One of those difficult lessons 
was proposed, when Philip said tothem: “‘ We 
have found him of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write—Jesus of Nazareth— 
son of Joseph—come and see.” 

Both the Jews and the Samaritans were at this 
time cherishing a lively expectation of the 
coming of a Messiah, but, with very few excep- 
tions, they stumbled over the manner of his 
coming—‘“ Is not this the carpenter’s son ?” 
and therefore they did not receive Jesus in 
that capacity. Even those that did so receive 
him in accordance with their Jewish faith, and 
became his personal companions, occasionally 
listened doubtingly, to parts of his teaching 
that were at variance with the traditions that 
had been ingrafted on to that faith. Indeed 
after they had openly acknowledged him as 
their long expected Redeemer, they were trust- 
ing “ that it had been He which should have 
redeemed Israel” from Roman or from Syrian 
domination. Hence, when the Lord Jesus un- 
folded to them more perfectly the real char- 
acter of His kingdom—the union of the Divine 
and human natures in himself— his authority 
over them as their spiritual ruler, and the com- 
munion that would subsist between them and 
ae also between them thus united and the 
phe ses - “this is a hard saying, who 

The disciples of Jesus had acknowledged him 
to be “a teacher come from God,” but the 
difficulty attendant on that acknowledgment 
was not at first perceived, nor afterwards con- 
fined to one or two lessons. It was no easy 
lesson for them to learn how Jesus could do all 
that was requisite for them as their Saviour, and 
at the same time be the Saviour of the Samar- 
itans and Gentiles—how he could “ break down 
the middle wall of partition” between foreign- 
ers and citizens without dishonoring the latter ; 
how he could bring within the scope of his bless- 
ing those ‘other sheep * * not of this fold,” 
without diminishing the privileges of those al- 
ready in the “ fold.’ 

The Pharisees, “ sitting in Moses’ seat,’”’ had 
been the principal teachers of the Jewish peo- 
ple, and it was from the latter that the disciples 
of Jesus had come. The Pharisees, deriving 
their name from the Hebrew word Parash, sig- 


nifying to separate, exulted under the idea of 


separation between themselves and the common 





people. “Have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed on him? But this people 
who knoweth not the law are accursed.” And 
the condition the Hebrew citizen was in at this 
time may be further inferred from the language 
of Jesus, especially when he tells the Pharisees, 
“Ye compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte, and when he is made, ye make him twofold 
more the child of hell than yourselves.” Under 
such influences. there could be no religious or 
moral improvement accomplished in the Pagan 
by embracing Juduhism—the change effected, 
if any, was in the opposite direction. Nor 
could there have been much general improve- 
ment among the Jews while under the teaching 
of those who had “made the commandments 
of God of none effect by their tradition.” 

If now we can conceive to how low a state 
Pharisaical teaching and example had brought 
the mass of the Jews, we may also conceive 
some of the obstacles the disciples of our Lord 
encountered in rejecting the corrupt influences 
of their old masters, and accepting, with heart 
and soul, the teaching and example of their 
new one, and Jesus as “ the very Christ.” 

With whatever facility they may have learned 
other lessons, there was one that appears to 
have been peculiarly unsavory to them, as has 


already been referred to; it was to learn how 


to banish from their creed the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the formula—“the Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans.” So numerous, 
indeed, were they “‘ which trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous and despised others,” 
as to induce the Greek historian Diodorus Sic- 
ulus, to say “The Jews are the only people 
who refuse all friendly intercourse with every 
other nation, and esteem all mankind as 
enemies.” It was “the leaven of the Phar- 
isees” that showed its worki .gs when a fit op- 
portunity offered—ready to “ command fire to 
come down from heaven” on such as did not 
entertain them. But that separating, proscrip- 
tive spirit met with no countenance from Jesus ; 
—it drew from him the rebuke: “ ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” 

Then there was another opportunity offered 
to the disciples of showing how far they had 


imbibed the spirit of their Master, and “ the 


wisdom that is easy to be entreated,” when 
“ Jesus departed into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, and a woman of Canaan (the woman was 
a Syrophenician by nation), came out of the 
same coasts, and cried unto him, saying, Have 
merey on me, 0 Lord, thou Son of David.” 
“ And his disciples came and besought him, 
saying, Send her away ; for she crieth after us.” 
For some cause, unexplained, the disciples could 
not endure the petition of the woman; yet she 
was willing, while “the children” were partaking 
plentifully of “ the bread” from the Master's 
hand, to pick up the “ crumbs that fell from the 
Master’s table ;” and when the Lord Jesus per- 
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ceived this, his reply to her shows how com- 
pletely he eschewed that separating spirit— 
“the leaven of the Pharisees.” ‘‘ O woman, great 
ts thy faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 

Passing by the Jews, of whom the apostle 
Paul, in speaking of them, says, ‘‘ The name of 
God is blasphemed among the Gentiles, through 
you,” let us enquire,—Did the first, seoond, or 
any succeeding generation of Christians submit 
to complete emancipation from the influence of 
that unhappy leaven? Could they that the 
same apostle, on another occasion, speaks of 
‘‘ who came in privily to spy out our liberty 
which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring us into bondage,” be entirely free from 
itsinfluence? Eighteen centuries have passed 
away since the associates of Paul were narrowly 
watched by others making the same high pro- 
fession of discipleship as themselyes—and what 
is the record of this day ? 

If “whatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning,” and if we 
are still liable to be influenced by the same 
“ leaven,” shall we not receive instruction and 
warning from the Scripture, and bring home to 
ourselves, individually and collectively, the 
question whether in thought and action we are 
free from that spirit whose language is—* I 
thank thee that I am not as other men—or 
even as this publican ?” H. M. 

Vt. 2d mo., 1865. 
THE PIOUS BAKER. 
“A word spoken in season, how good is it.” —Proverbs 
xv. 23. 

A baker who travelled the country dispos- 
ing of his bread, stopped ata public house, 
where he was waited on at table by a young 
girl. When opportunity offered, he asked the 
girl if she loved the Saviour. She answered 
that she did not. He then n earnestness 
and simplicity unfolded to her the way of 
salvation, and urged her to accept Christ as 
her Saviour. The words were but few, and he 
returned home. Again he found himself at 
the same public house; but now an older wo- 
man served at the table. She recognized him, 
and asked him if he remembered the former 
visit. Hedid. “Do you remember the girl 
that served you ?” “Ido.” ‘She was my 
daughter, and Q, how can I thank you for the 
few words you said to. her on the subject of re- 
ligion! They were the means of her conver- 

sion; and © dear sir,” bursting into tears, 
‘‘ they prepared her for a sick and dying bed to 
which she was suddenly brought. She often 
referred to the interview, and she passed away 
in triumph. She is now with that Saviour 
you made known to her.”—Sudbury Leaflets. 





“Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature ; old things are passed away ; be- 
hold, all things are become new.”—2 Cor. v. 17. 
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THE SILVER PRODUCT OF NEVADA. 


The receipts of si!ver,at San Francisco from 
the mines of Nevada, during the year 1863, 
amounted to $12,433,915, and in 1864 to $15,- 
900,000, showing a handsome increase, though 
not as great as the sanguine had looked for. 
From the various localities the receipts in 1864 
were these: 


Virginia City, $10,425,350 Carson, $1,994,884 
Gold Hill, 1,402,396 Silver City, 229,000 
Aurora. 960,000 Dayton, 220,000 
Humboldt, 90,000 Reese River, 500,000 


Reese river is the most remote of these re- 
gions from San Francisco, and yet it will be 
observed that it sends more silver to market 
than some nearer places. The great silver 
mines are about Virginia city, and the product 
of the other mines comes up slowly because 
capital and machinery are required for the 
proper development of their mineral wealth. 
When we consider the distance machinery has 
to be transported before reaching the mines, 
the vast mountain barrier to be passed, and 
that in the new districts no roads exist and no 
labor is available, it is not extraordinary that 
the product is no larger. The fact that the 
silver mines have actually reached an annual 
product of fifteen millions of dollars is emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

Nor is this product very inferior to that of 
other great silver mining regions, as a brief 
reference will show. The Peruvian mines, the 
most productive prior to our own, yielded in 
eight years, from 1826 to 1833, according to 
the coinage at the Lima mint, but $20,000,000. 
Our mines in Nevada have yielded $28,333,915 
in only two years. In 1846 the coinage at 
Lima was but $4,842,821. From the year 
1630 to 1802 the whole silver product of the 
Peruvian mines was $1,232,000,000 of Spanish 
dollars, or an average of about $7,120,000 a 
year. The Mexican silver mines appear to 
have been more productive. The silver coined 
in Mexico from 1535 to 1845, inclusive, 
amounted to $2,465,273,954, an average of 
$7,952,000 per annum. Comparing these sta- 
tistics with our own, we find Nevada making 
very good figure thus: 


- 


in Peru, - $7,120,000 
Mexico, - 8,952,000 
Product of Nevada in 1864, - 15,800,000 


The great drawbacks upon silver mining in 
Peru are the mountainous elevation of the 
mines and the difficulty of transporting ma- 
chinery or supplies there or the precious metals 
to market. In Mexico there have been many 
reasons to retard the productiveness of the 
mines, but the want of energy in the Spanish 
race is probably the cause in both countries 
alike. Silver mining, however, requires capi- 
tal, enterprise, skill, a large available supply of 
labor, facilities of transportation, and a constaat 


Annual average product 
“e “ 
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access to improved machinery. Nevada de- 
mands all of these, and it shouid be the aim of 
our people to furnish them as fast as possible. 
American energy ought to be able to produce 
great results in that region, and we entertain 
no doubt that it willdo so. Nevadais destined 


to surpass the silver mines of Mexico and Peru 
permanently.— NV. A. & U. S. Gazette. 


APPLE TREES ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The Marysville Appeal, a California paper, 
thus states some curious effects of the different 
climates of our Pacific coast upon the growth, 
productiveness and longevity of the apple tree: 

‘‘The whole country west of the Rocky 
Mountains seems to be favorable and adapted 
to the growth of fruit. In the short space of 
ten years California exhibits a capacity equal to 
the consumption of our people. Though we 
still eat Oregon apples, nine-tenths of our con- 
sumption is from California orchards. There 
are certain characteristics worthy of notice in 
our soil and climate as compared with Oregon, 
and with Oregon as classified with Idaho. The 
apple tree of California is celebrated for its 
rapid growth and early maturity, for its puberty 
and profuseness. The apple tree of California 
begins to bear in the second year—and instances 
are not rare where two crops are gathered from 
older trees the same season. We have in this 
market—at Fay’s—boxes of apples of the 
second crop 1864. These apples are of the 
finest flavor, and in every respect but in size 
equally as good as the first pickings. But our 
apple trees are tender. They arrive at maturity 
too early, and their constitutions are broken 
down by profuseness. The apple treein Oregon 
partakes of this characteristic, but has the ad- 
vantage of ove year. ‘I'wo-year olds in Cali- 
fornia are three-year olds in Oregon. If we 
leave Oregon and go to Idaho we find another 
apparent year required to bring the apple tree 
to fruit bearing. There they will not bear until 
four years of age. The trees are tougher than 
in Oregon, and in Oregon healthier than in 
California. We like our young-producing trees, 
and boast of our prolific tree-raising soil and 
climate. But we will find that the year or two 
we gain will be bought at a dear price. The 
one year of early puberty will be balanced by 
many years of early decay, loss of tree and de- 
preciation of fruit. But we can meet this loss 
by repeated planting. Trees are cheap, and 
while our pioneer orchards are dying out we 
can be growiog new ones. , 

“Tn a late number of the Zdaho Age we find 
an item relativug to this subject. Though not 
perfectly analogous to the subject it isinterest- 
ing as pomological history. The Age, in proph- 
esying that Idaho would in a few years raise her 
own apples, adds: “‘ There are bearing pear 
trees on the farm of the old pioneer, Colonel 
Jraig, about fifteen miles from Lewiston, on the 
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Lapwai, which are very thrifty and prolific. He 
has some trees which would equal the best ia 
the Mission orchards in California, where, in 
some cases, they have had the growth of a gen- 
eration. And on the Alpowai, twelve miles 
from Lewiston, there is the oldest apple orchard 
north of California, and the trees are undoubt- 
edly the largest west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Some of them measure over a foot through at 
the base, and one reaches a foot and a half. 
They are seedlings, the seeds have been brought 
into the country by the earliest missiouaries. 
These facts demonstrate that we can raise from 
our soil the luxuries as well as the necessaries 
of life. A farmer of this country, of long ex- 
perience, tells us that fruit trees, in one par- 
ticular, do better here than in the Wallamett 
country—they are more hardy, and therefore 
more sure ; but experimenting has demonstrated 
that they will not bear until the fourth year, 
while in the Wallamett country they throw off 
their virgin crop the third. There are many 
young orchagds in the country.” 


CULTURE OF FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 


Pilgrims and sojourners on earth, we are 
hastening to an eternal world, and a few more 
fleeting years will place even the youngest of 
us before the tribunal of heaven. Whether 
we can abide the awful scrutiny which shall be 
instituted at the last great day, “for which all 
other days were made,”’ is a question of infinite 
importance, and intimately concerns: rational 
and accountable creatures. Amidst the din of 
controversy, and the jarrings of adverse parties, 
the opinions of the head are often substituted 
for the virtues of the heart, and thus is practi- 
eal religion neglected. Fleeing, therefore, 
those pernicious disputes which damp our devo- 
tion and contract our benevolence, let us cul- 
tivate the means by which our faith may be 
invigorated, our hopes enlivened, our charity 
confirmed, and our affections elevated to the 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God. The veil now thrown 
over this preliminary state, and concealing 
from our view celestial objects, shall be re- 
moved. Then, bidding adieu to prejudices 
which darken the understanding, irritate the 
temper, and deform the spirit, we shall em- 
brace each other with perfect love, and shall 
be astonished at ourselves for having been so 
addicted to unprofitable disputations, and so 
backward in the exercise of brotherly kindness, 
and of Christian charity. 

Almighty God! look down on thy erring 
creatures. Pity their darkness and imperfec- 
tions. Direct them into.the truth as it isin 
Jesus. Banish from their hearts the bitter- 
ness of censure. Cherish in their minds a 
spirit of moderation and love towards their 
fellow-Christians: To their zeal add know- 
ledge, and to their knowledge charity. Make 
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them humble under the difficulties which ad- 
here to their faith, and patient under the per- 
plexities which accompany their practice. 
Guide them by thy counsel, and, through the 
meditation of thy son Jesus Christ, receive 
them into thy Kingdom and glory! Amen.— 
Evans’ History. 


eo 


A watchful soul is a soul upon the wing, a 
soul out of gunshot, a soul upon a rock, a soul 
in a castle, a soul above the clouds, a soul held 
fast in Everlasting Arms. 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


O friends! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer.; 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of men I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument ; 
Your logic, linked and strong, 
I weigh as one who dreads dissent 


And fears a doubt as wrong. » 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds: 

Against the words ye bid me speak, 
My heart within me pleads. ’ 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise His justice ; even such 
His pitying love I deem; 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss ; 

I bear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know; . 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
J veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self- distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 

I hear, with groan and travail cries, 
The world confess its sin: 


Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings ; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look when cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above : 
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I know not of His hate—I know 
His goodness and His love. 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And with the chastened Psalmist, own: 
His judgments too are right. 


1 long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprige, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 


Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 


And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 


N. Y. Independent. 
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UPON THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. 


No stint, no measure, waiting not our call, ° 
Our Father’s liberal hand 

Opens and lets His choicest blessings fall 
On sea and smiling land. 


The sunsbine and the dew, the fostering rain, 
The breezes warm and sweet, 

The wildbirds’ singing and the soft refrain 
That loitering brooks repeat,— 


| Aye, and not less the wintry storms that sweep 


O’er ocean, hill and glade, 
Show with what love unchanging, pure and deep, 
God guards what he hath made. 


O, thankless, cold of heart and wed to sin, 
Pass thou not idly by 

The blessings that thy life might garner in, 
Blessings not born to die! 


With what rebuke our selfishness must stand 
In His all-perfect sight ! 

We give but where we love ; His bounteous hand 
Closes nor day nor night. 


And when we fain would judge or coldly scorn 
The sinner’s darkened ways, 

Thou, who with us so patiently hast borne, 
Teach us instead Thy praise. 


February, 1865. Transeript. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. from Calcutta have reached Constantinople in 


: . twelve hours, and a message from Kurrachee, near 
Foreien Intecticence.—Advices from Liverpool) the mouth of the Indus, reached England in 8} 


are to the 4th inst. hours. 


Great Britain.—News of the occupation of} Sopra Awsrica.—Accounts from Rio Janeiro to 
Charleston by U. S. troops had been received, and] the gth ult., state that the Brazilian army was be- 


. caused much sensation. Its immediate effect was a sieging Montevideo, and it was thought that the 


rise of 2 per cent. in U. S. bonds, and a decline of 4! Jace would probably be taken. The army of Par- 
per cent. in the “Confederate” loan, Cotton also | aguay continued to march through the province of 
declined somewhat. The English papers appear to} Matto Grosso, and had taken some towas and a 
agree in ee success at Charleston as very | Brazilian gunboat. 
important in its influence. iia: Anslahiee eaiiliee 
: . — prospect four a confedera- 
oa a ae a ae ae z ee ae tion of the British provinces of North America is less 
© ahi a b Se bane efi aud se ectin favorable than some time since. The people of New 
uneasiness which had been expressed resp 8 Brunswick, Prince Edward’s [sland and Nova Scotia 
relations with America, in — - = it a appear. genceally, eppaned 00: 't,.00d thene-el Bans 
that more pacific and satisfactory declarations ha ' / 7 : 
been recently received from the United States than ee undecided, while Canada alone has agreed 
. had been the case for a long time. , : . 
as ice Safa eee oe i ta |, eee Sp ceeeivaparammereren 
* a ea ae aed a acne ; bi . 18th inst., that all persons now or hereafter found 
i i 0 o succeed him. * 
The ee area le recently Minister to China, and | Within the United States, who have engaged in trade 
was attached to Lord Ashburton’s special mission to | OF intercourse with the rebels by sea, if citizens of 
this country in 1842. the United States or domiciled aliens, be arrested and 
Petitions have been presented in the House of wer be | apace A ith ethan close, 
aaa ye the ee ee Oe aes acne of wars and that non-resident mecieeanl 
in the colony of Victoria, asking the imme p of war; a" 7 ers, 
abolition of the system of convict transportation to — oe = ae —_ a — 
Australia. Lord Granville said the eas oar ns oa apie wan bo te ae = 
would give up the system as soon as practicable. or 0 t » if ; 
Tas tgs of i CoeetirGonal sma) Oy | So ering as couteonsoe sees une 
oie cane eaenine ee a ee The act relative to the postal laws, passed at the 
; vitation , . ‘ t » pas 
Sahil aol Dunadnte Society, ‘- last session of Congress, provides that unpaid letters 
H REST deposited in the post-offices shall be sent to the Dead 
__ SOmLBswie oar xen 5s gale to oie re-| Letter Office, except those lawfully franked, and 
jected the proposal o aaa leh en'ene } a properly certified letters of soldiers or marines ; and 
transfer the goveramens of the uchies to the Duke | inose paid only in part shall be forwarded, charged 
of Augustenburg, until the question of succession | with the unpaid rate, to be collected on delivery. 
shall be settled; declaring that Prussia mast make The system of free delivery is to be established in 
the ultimate form of government > the ote every place having a population of 50,000, and in 
dependent on contedes conditions, ?, an . ny aa such others as the Postmaster-General shall direct; 
— sufficient a ale espalpe prepayment on drop letters, where free delivery ig 
mands the right to levy sailors in the Duchies, for not established, to be one cent only. 
ee sven aie we ed = Se ve John P. Bigelow, late United States Consul at 
quisite for a canal to connect the Baltic with the le. whe clansithe death of Week! BD 
German Ocean, with fortified docks at each end for ae rae . ayton, hae 


. ae ol lled the position of Charge’ d’ Affaires at the French 
Prussian war vessels ; and the direction of the Court, has now been appointed Minister to that gov- 
postal and telegraphic departments of the Duchies. ernment. Jobn P. Hale, late United States Senator 

Russta.—The region of Central Asia extending | from New Humpshire, was nomiaated, and confirmed 


from the Sea of Aral to Yeshil-kool Lake, (which is] by the Senate at the late extra session, as Minister 
situated about latitude 36° N., longitude 86° E.,)! to Spain. 


has been formed into Russian provinces, under the 


title of Russian Toorkistan. have passed an act for punishing employés of rail- 
Among the administrative reforms recent’y intro- | road companies, by whose violation of any rule of 
duced in Russia is a provision for the formation of} the company iojury or loss of life shall result, as 
elective representative assemblies in the provinces, | guilty of misdemeanor, by five years’ imprisonment 
the opening of which will be a marked feature of] and a fine of $5,000; both compaay and employé 
the present year, The elections for several of them | to be further liable for damages in a civil suis, 
are completed, and the first one isto assemble in} A storm on the night of the 16th inst. caused 
this month. These Diets are to prepare the way for | violent freshets in the central and western parts of 
the introduction of a national representative body. |New York and Pennsylvania, producing great de- 
A meeting of the nobility of Moscow recently adopted | struction of property. The Susquehanna at Huarrie- 
a resolution by 270 votes to 37, to petition the} burg was 30 inches higher than in the destructive 
Emperor to convoke a National Representative As-| food of 1846, and part of the city was submerged. 
sembly, representing all clasges of the population.| 4 number of bridges om that stream and its tribu- 
The petition was not favorably received, the Emperor taries were swept away, also many buildings and 
speedily closing the session ; but this action is said | immense quantities of lumber. The case was similar 
to be attributable, not to opposition to the proposed | on the Alleghany, the Genesee, the Mohawk and 
reform, but to a suspicion that the nobility merely | other streams, and much damage was done to the 
wished to make all reforms dependent upon their) various railroads in that region. 
consent, and thus to arrest any further curtailment The town of Portland, Oregon, on the Willamette 
of their prerogatives. river, 15 miles from its entrance into the Columb 
Ixp1a,—By the telegraph recently opened connect-| which in 1860 had population of 2,874, and bag 
ing Iudia with Western Europe, private messages’ been rapidly increasing since, exported last year the 
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value of $8,079,631, over $2,000,000 of which was 


during the 8th and 10th months, Its business is 
chiefly with San Francisco, and lumber forms an im- 
portant item. 


Mititary Arrarrs.—Gen. Sherman’s army oc- 
cupied Fayetteville, N. C., on the 10th inst. A dis- 
patch of that date from General Howard, says that 
General Hardee, who was said to have 20,000 men, 
withdrew across the river the previous day and night, 
and was reported to be on the way to Raleigh. The 
rebels, he says, skirmished in the town, and fired ar- 
tillery on the houses occupied by women and chil- 
dren. They bad burned the bridge and removed all 
the public stores they could. A letter to General 
Grant from Gen. Sherman at Fayetteville on the 
12th, states that he had met with no serious op- 
position, Gen. Hardee merely keeping in his front at 
some distance. At Columbia, 8. C., he destroyed 
immense arsenals and railroad establishments, and 
43-cannon. At Cheraw, 8. C., he found much ma- 
chinery and war material, including 25 cannon &nd 
3600 barrels of powder, and at Fayetteville were 20 
cannon and much other material. On the morning 
of the 10th, a part of Geo. Hampton’s rebel cavalry 
got in the rear of Gen. Kilpatrick’s headquarters, 
and surprised and captured most of his staff, but 
Kilpatrick himself escaping formed his men and drove 
off the rebels, with great loss to them, recapturing 
nearly all the prisoners. Later intelligence via Wil- 
mingion, represents that General Sherman had 
crossed Cape Fear river, and was marching on Golds- 
boro’; and an account from Kinston on the 16th 
states that he had been heard from thirty miles 
south of Goldsboro’, and was expected to reach it on 
the 20th. 

Kinston, N. C., was surrendered to the forces of 
Gen.Schofield by the Mayor on the 13th, Gen. Bragg’s 
troops having retrented towards Goldsboro’. A part 
of tue troops from Wilmington had joined those 
under Gen. Schotield, which moved on Kinston from 
Newbero. It was reported that when Gen. Bragg 
retired from Kinston, many of his troops from ine 
eastern part of North Carolina left him and returned 
to their homes. No fighting appears to have oc- 
ourred near Kinston afier the .0tu. The total loss 
of the Uuion forces during the conflicts of the pre- 
cediug days is reported at about 2,000, killed, 
wounded and captured, and that of the rebels at 
3,000, -the proportion killed among the latter being 
much the larger, owing to their reckless assaults 
on intrenchweats. 

Gen. Sheridan reported to the War Department on 
the 15th inst. from tue crossing of the Soutu Anna 
river, on tue Richmond and Fredericksburg railroad, 
taat haviug destroyed the James river cunal as far 
east as Gouvhaud, (about 30 miles wes of Rich- 
mond,) be marcheu to: the Virginia Central Railroad 
at, Tuiersville, and destroyed it to Beaver Dam 
Station, 15 miles. Gen. Custer was then sent to 
Ashland, aud Gen. Deviao to the South Auna bridges, 
ali of wuich have been destroyed. An attempt was 
made by the rebels to prevent the burning of the 
latter, vut they were driven back. It is reported 
vie Fortress Monroe, that Gen. Sheridan’s force had 
arrived at White House, on the Pamunkey river, ou 
the 19:h, and was beginning to move towards the 
James Kiver, to join the army of the Potomac. 


Richmond papers coatain a dispatch of the 11th 
from Mobile, stating that 21 United States vessels 
were then on the vay within sight of the city, and 
an eurly attack was anticipated. A dispatch from 
New Orleans, dated: the 13th, says that two of the 
revel butveries defending Mobile Bay were attacked 
by monitors on the Lith, that the batteries were 
sidenced ‘and the guaners driveaaway. We have no 
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further particulars. It is understood that a fleet 
adapted for shallow water has been for some time 
collecting there, 

Gen. Pope, commanding in Missouri, has issued 
an order directing that martial law shall cease in 
auy county as soon as the Governor receives infor- 
mation of the re-establishment of the courts and © 
civil authority therein; and all prisoners charged 
with offences amenable to the civil tribunals shall 
be delivered to such tribunals for trial. Military 
officers are to aid the civil authorities when called 
upon, and are enjoined to do all in their power to 
promote the establishment of civil law in the State, 
without relaxing their pursuit of guerillas and other 
outlaws. 

General Palmer, commanding in Kentucky, has 
issued an order setting forth that by the act of Con- 
gress, passed on the 3d inst, the wives and children 
of colored men enlisting in the army are free ; prom- 
ising the enforcement of their rights by ‘military 
force if necessary ; and urging loyal persons to en- 
courage the enlistment of colored men, and to ex- 
ercise benevolence towards the women and children 
thus made free. 

A proclamation issued by the President on the 
17th, directs that persons detected in selling arms 
and munitions to hostile Indians, shall be arrested, 
and tried by court martial at the nearest military 
post, and if coavicted, punished according to their 
deserts. 

Gen. Grant has issued an order suspending all 
trade, on Treasury permits, with the portions of the 
rebellious States beyond the lines of actual military 
occupation, and prohibiting the passage of supplies 
into said S:ates, except such as are absolutely ue- 
cessary for thuse living within the lines. 


Sournery [rems.—A remarkable special message 
of Jefferson Davis to the rebel Congress on the 13th, 
is published in Richmond papers. He admits that 
their military situation, owing to the capture of their 
seaports and the devastation of large districts, is 
perilous, that their capital is in greater danger tnan 
at any former period, and that prompt measures are 
urgently required. He asks for the repeal of the law 
which proibits the impressmeat of supplies without 
makiog payment of their value at the time; says 
that while it is ascertained that there is within reach 
a sufficiency of what. is most needed for the army, in 
some districts whence supplies are to be drawn the 
peuple cannot use “ Confederate” notes on account 
of being within or near the Federal lines, and coin 
must be paid to obtain supplies; and recommends 
that means be devised to maxe available for this pur- 
pose the coin within the country. A more effective 
militia law is required, and other measures to aug- 
meut the army. ‘The bill for arming negroes, he 
says, has not reached him, though the journals of 
congress announce its passage. Benefit is antici- 
pated from this measure, though less than if it had 
beeu adopted sooner. He uryes, as an almost in- 
dispensable measure, that the writ of habeas corpus 
be suspeaded. He declares that as the government 
of the United States refuses to treat with the govern- 
ment of the “Confederacy” or of any separate 
State, or even through the military commanders, 
there is no choice bat to continue the contest; and 
he invokes their cordial co-operation. Later ac- 
counts represent that the Congress adjourned on the 
18.h, without adopting any of the measures proposed. 
Mauy, of the members had previously departed, ap- 
parently feariug that General Sherman’s operations 
would cut off their return to their homes, and there 
Was not a quorum left for the transaction of busi- 
ness. Vigorous efforts for the organization of colored 
troops are said’ to be in progress ia Richmond. 


